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MEMBERSHIP 

Any person with an interest in entomology shall be eligible for Ordinary membership. Members 
of the Society include professional, amateur and student entomologists, all of whom receive the 
Society’s News Bulletin, the Victorian Entomologist. 


OBJECTIVES 


The aims of the Society are: 

(a) to stimulate the scientific study and discussion of all aspects of entomology, 

(b) to gather, disseminate and record knowledge of all identifiable Australian insect species, 

(c) to compile a comprehensive list of all Victorian insect species, 

(d) to bring together in a congenial but scientific atmosphere all persons interested in entomology. 

MEETINGS 

The Society's meetings are held at La Trobe University, 2” d Floor, Room 2.29, 215 Franklin 
Street, Melbourne (Opposite the Queen Victoria Market) Melway reference Map 2F B1 at 8 p.m. 
on the third Friday of even months, with the possible exception of the December meeting which 
may be held earlier. Lectures by guest speakers or members are a feature of many meetings at 
which there is ample opportunity for informal discussion between members with similar 
interests. Forums are also conducted by members on their own particular interest so that others 
may participate in discussions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ordinary Member 
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Student Member 
Associate Member 


S20.00 (overseas members $22) 

$16.00 (Over 100 km from GPO Melbourne) 
$ 12.00 

$ 5.00 (No News Bulletin) 


Associate Members, resident at the same address as, and being immediate relatives of an 
ordinary Member, do not automatically receive the Society's publications but in all other respects 
rank as ordinary Members. 


Cover design by Alan Hyman. 

Cover illustration of the Blue Triangle butterfly, Graphium sarpedon L. by Rhonda Millen. 


MINUTES PI' THK GENERAL MEETING. 20 OCTOBER, 2000 


Meeting opened 8.10 pm. 

Present: D. Dobrosak, D. Stewart, C. Peterson, A. Kellehear, 

J. Tinetti, P. Carwardine, R. McMahon, J Fook 

Apologies: I. Endcrsby 

Minutes: Minutes of the general meeting 18/8/00 were accepted. 

M: C.Peterson; S: D. Stewart 


Correspondence: 

■ Letter of thanks from Meghan Kettercr was tabled. Her ‘Insect Madness 
Project' won a bursary award which is sponsored by the Society 


Editor’s Report: 

■ Articles arc in hand for 2000. 

■ Editor called for contributions to first issue in 2001 


General Business: 

■ Reminder about Zoo Excursion, Saturday 25 November, 2000 

Viewing: 

Members watched ‘Microcosmos’ a French film production. The cinematogra¬ 
phy is outstanding, and the film is a finely observed and lyrical view of an in¬ 
sect world “beyond anything we can imagine and yet almost beneath our no¬ 
tice”. 


After general discussion the meeting closed at 9.55 pm 


COUNCIL MEETING., 17 OCTOBER. 2000 


A Council meeting was not held as a quorum could not be obtained. 
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New Southern Records of the Tiger Beetle Cicindela upsilon 
Dejean (Coleoptera: Carabidae: Cicindelinae) 


Ian Faillifull. 2 Jacana Drive, Carruni Downs. Vicloria, 3201 


Abstract 

Cicindela upsilon Dejean (Coleoptera: Carabidae: Cicindelinae) is recorded from Box 
Bank and Snake Island, South Gippsland, Victoria. 

Introduction 

The tiger beetle Cicindela upsilon Dejean (Coleoptera: Carabidae: Cicindelinae) is a 
long legged, predatory beetle, with ivory-white elytra, bronze markings and large, 
prominent, bronzy eyes, which is restricted to sea beaches (Frielag 1979, Moore 1982). 
The diurnal adults are common in early summer (Moore 1982). Adults are disturbed 
when humans approach along the sand and run rapidly, taking repeated short flights 
close to the ground away from the approaching observer, and are difficult to capture 
without a net (Wilson 1931, personal observations). The beetles may be mistaken fora 
species of dipteran fly when casually noticed in flight, particularly when clouds of them 
take off in faint of one. The larvae are ambush predators that live in vertical burrows in 
the sand (Moore 1982). 

Insects were surveyed during six visits to the Nooramunga Marine and Coastal Park, 
South Gippsland, Vicloria, between September 1989 and January 1991. A large propor¬ 
tion of the beaches of St Margaret, and Hummock (also known as Dream and 
McLoughlin) Islands and Box Bank were traversed, along with smaller sections of 
beach on Snake and Little Snake Islands. The study was part of a wider biological in¬ 
vestigation by the Fauna Survey Group of the Field Naturalists Club of Victoria under 
permit from the then Department of Conservation and Environment. 

Observations 

Two colonies of C. upsilon were found on separate islands in mid summer. Dense 
populations of adults were located on sandy beaches, on inlets not exposed to strong 
surf, not far from exposed ocean beaches, one on the northwest end of Box Bank (38° 
41'I8"S I46°45'34"E) about 500 m from the south-west lip of the Island, and the other 
at Snake Island (38°44'3I"S I46°27'49"E) 4.5 km south of Port Welshpool, just to the 
south of the most westerly point of the Island. The Box Bank population, observed on 
29 January 1990, contained many adults. At least several hundred adults were seen in 
the Snake Island population on 31 December 1990. Both colonies appeared to be re¬ 
stricted to short segments of beach. Two specimens were collected, one from each site. 
Observations at St Margaret and Hummock Islands were made during periods when 
adults may not be present: late September to early October, mid- November and April 
on St Margaret Island, and late September at Hummock Island. 

Discussion 

The Victoria coast from Nooramunga eastwards through Lakes Entrance is undergoing 
submergence. What was once an offshore sand and gravel bar has become the existing 
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coast (the Ninety Mile Beach), behind which lie sheltered lagoons that have gradually 
silted up. forming swamps (Hills 1959). Box Bank and Hummock Island arc not named on 
standard topographical maps but may possibly he identified on marine charts. At the time 
of the observations Box Bank was a narrow sand island, in physiographical terms a west¬ 
ern extension of the Ninety Mile Beach, separated to the north-east from Hummock Island 
by a narrow water gap. Hummock Island itself was separated from the mainland and the 
southern end of the Ninety Mile Beach by another narrow gap. Along with Snake, Drum 
and Clonmel Islands they comprise a coastal sand harrier with beach ridge and dune com¬ 
plexes of Pleistocene to Recent age (Jcnkin 1982). Both Box Bank and Hummock Island 
have been connected to the mainland in historical times, having formed part of a sand spit 
extending westwards to approximately 146° 45' E (illustrated by Hills 1959 p.226). The 
creation of further islands appears increasingly likely as massive quantities of ground 
water continue to be withdrawn from the I at robe aquifer by offshore oil and gas rigs, coal 
extraction activities and irrigators, at rates far exceeding recharge levels. Subsidence of 
between 9 cm and 4 m is predicted by 2070 (Parry 2000). 

According to Fneitag (1979) C. upsilon was previously recorded in Victoria only from 
Mallacoota in far eastern Gippsland. and Lakes Entrance on the central eastern Gippsland 
coast, but was represented by additional Victorian specimens in the Museum of Victoria 
which lacked locality data. Wilson (1931) knew of only one Victorian specimen, captured 
at Mallacoota in the summer of 1930-31 by Janet Raff. He stated (1931 p.78) that it had 
been "recorded, many years ago, front the Ninety Mile Beach", but later noted (Wilson 
1936 p.10), in contradiction, that it had "so far" been found in Victoria "only along the 
Ninety Mile Beach". Obviously "Ninety Mile Beach" is a very imprecise locality. The 
map in the Atlas of Victoria (1982 p.215) shows it extending from St Margaret Island 
eastwards past Lakes Entrance to Mario, a length of roughly 180 km (ca. 112 miles), with 
the section west of I .akes Entrance totalling approximately 133 km (ca. 83 miles). The cut 
which opened the entrance to the Gippsland Lakes was made in 1889. Before that time the 
lake waters reached the sea only intermittently, just to the east of Lakes Entrance 
(Middleton 1982). I suspect that the record to which Wilson refers was on the Beach near 
Lakes Entrance, although Port Albert and Port Welshpool were once important centres of 
trade near the western end of the Beach. 

The extension of the known range of C. upsilon from Lakes Entrance to Box Bank is 
about 140 km, and a further 27 km to the Snake Island site. The extension is no surprise 
given that Box Bank is a detached western segment of the Ninety Mile Beach and that 
Snake Island has probably been similarly disconnected, in less recent times, by coastal 
subsidence. 

From Mallacoota C. upsilon ranges up the east coast to Maekay, Queensland (Freitag 
1979). Two subspecies are recognised. C. upsilon upsilon from New South Wales and 
Victoria, and C. u. albicans Chaudoir in Queensland and on more northern beaches of 
NSW (Moore et al. 1987). The species is likely to be present on Hummock Island, and 
possibly to the south-west of Snake Island on Wilsons Promontory, perhaps at Shelter 
Cove. Freshwater Cove or Chinaman Beach where suitable habitat may exist. Entrance 
Point on Wilsons Promontory is separated by about 2.5 km from the closest part of Snake 
Island by Franklin Channel. 

I have observed the species also on a beach east of Wonboyn on the far south coast of 
NSW (2 specimens. 26 December 1968, Faithful! collection). 
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The Nooramunga colonies require further investigation and should be monitored and pro¬ 
tected. The specimens from these islands are in the Museum of Victoria collection. 
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SIDELIGHTS ON SIR WILLIAM JOHN MACLEAY 


C. E. Chadwick 


9-2 Francis Road. Artarmon, NSW. 2064 


Sir William Maclcay was a noted biologist and collector (primarily an entomologist, 
studying Coleoptera) who achieved a high reputation in New South Wales in the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. He arrived in Sydney from Britain with his cousin W. S. 
Macleay in March 1839. He described many Australian Coleoptera. as well as collect¬ 
ing the material which eventually became the Macleay Museum. He was recognised for 
his work by being created a knight (Knight Bachelor) in 1889 (Stanbury & Holland 
1988). 

Occasionally an author states that Sir William Macleay was the first president of The 
Entomological Society of New South Wales (1862-1873). the first society of its kind in 
Australia. This may indicate confusion between two cousins William Sharp Macleay 
(1792-1865), son of Alexander Macleay (1767-1848) and William John Macleay 
(1820-1891), nephew of Alexander Macleay (Musgrave 1932). 

The minute book of the Entomological Society of New South Wales is in the Dixson 
Library (State Library of New South Wales. Sydney). The book, bearing obvious signs 
of age. contains 554 numbered pages, of which the first 179 arc devoted to the minutes. 
They state that, at a preliminary meeting on 7 April 1862. with William Maclcay in the 
chair. William Sharp Macleay was elected Honorary President, and William Macleay 
Treasurer. At the inaugural meeting of the society on 2nd. June William Sharp Mac¬ 
lcay was elected Honorary President and William Macleay Vice President. The minute 
book does not mention W.S. Maclcay being present at the April. May or June meetings. 
(He was in ill health at the time, suffering from jaundice and diabetes, and died in 
1865). 

W.J. Macleay (1864) slated: "When this Society was first formed, it was resolved that 
Mr. W. Sharp Macleay should be our Honorary President". The vacancy caused by his 
non - acceptance of the office was not filled and William John Maclcay acted as chair¬ 
man at all meetings in 1862. He signed the May and June meetings as Vice President, 
six meetings as Chairman, simply as William Maclcay. The single general council 
meeting was signed William Macleay as Chairman, lie did not use the term President 
during that year. 

The minute book contains the last record of a formal meeting of the society which was 
held on I February 1869, with only four members present. However no business was 
transacted. 

Inconsistencies in regard to the presidency began early e.g. on page ii of Volume I of 
the Transactions, published in 1866 W.J. Macleay MLA is listed as President. 

Fletcher (1893: xxvii) stated that the first formal meeting was held on 5th May, also 
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that, at the June meeting, W.J. Macleay was elected President, a post he held for two 
years. According to the minutes W.J. Macleay was President for 1863 only. Fletcher's 
statements do not agree with the minutes, which obviously must take precedence. How¬ 
ever he did not have access to the minute book which at that time was believed to have 
been destroyed. 

In view of the preceding facts it is obvious that Sir William desired to have his cousin, 
not himself, considered to be the first president of the Society. 

Some of the confusion may have arisen because the minute book was not used alter the 
meeting held in I February 1869. It was believed in later years, that it, as well as other 
documents, had been destroyed when the Garden Palace, a huge glass building, housing 
an International Inhibition (1879-8(1). was totally destroyed by fire in September 1882 
(Branagan, 1972: 134). However nearly 50 years later the minute book was found in 
the safe at the Australian Museum in 1918 (Fletcher 1929: 216). Johann Louis Gerhard 
Krefft, Curator (=Director) of the Australian Museum, 1860-1874. was the last Hon. 
Secretary of the Society and possibly deposited the book in the Museum strongroom 
after the February meeting of the Society. 

In his paper Branagan (1972: 133) staled: “The minutes of several later meetings are 
available and indicate meetings until 1874". However enquiries by the writer failed to 
locate any minutes additional to those in the appropriate book. 

Besides keeping the minute book, the Society published two volumes containing origi¬ 
nal research (Transactions of the Entomological Society of New South Wales). These 
were issued in a number of parts. Part I of Volume I was published in 1863, parts 2-4 
in 1864 and part 5 in 1866. This volume really combined the minutes (proceedings) 
plus original research papers. 

Volume 2 (Transactions) contains only original research papers, and no minutes. Bach 
paper included a heading staling when it was read, which would imply that a gathering 
of members was held on a particular date to hear of the work done by a member. The 
various parts of volume 2 were published as follows: part i 1869, ii-iii 1871, iv 1872, 
and v 1873. Apparently seven of these gatherings were held. The last paper in the 
volume was Miscellanea Enlomologica by Wm. Macleay "Read 7th July 1873”. He 
made significant contributions to both volumes, being the major contributor. 

After the demise of the Entomological Society Macleay became involved with others in 
the formation of a society with a wider natural history scope. According to Walkout 
(1925) at the time he w'as "particularly busy with other things" but wrote in his diary for 
13 October 1874 "Dr. Allcyne and Captain Stackhouse arc trying to get up a Society of 
Natural History. I hope they may succeed." 

At a meeting held on 29 October 1874 it was decided to form a Society of Natural His¬ 
tory to be called, on the suggestion of Prof. W.J. Stephens, The Linnean Society of 
New South Wales. A constitution was drawn up by W.J. Macleay, H.G. Alleyne, W.J. 
Stephens and T. Stackhouse. 

The Linnean Society held its first meeting on 25th. January 1875, with W.J. Macleay, 
President, in the chair. Volume 1 of the Society’s Proceedings was issued in 1877. 
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W.J. Macleay was president of the society in 1874 - 1877 (Walkom 1925). 

As the Entomological Society issued its last publication in 1873 and the Linnean 
Society held its inaugural meeting in January 1875 there was no question of the 
Linnean Society being a continuation of the Entomological Society. However some 
members of the entomological group did become members of the new society. 

(For an account of the history of the Macleay Insect Collection reference should be 
made to Upton (1997: 164-167)). 
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THE LIFE HISTORIES FOR THECL1NESTHES HESPERIA HESPERIA 
SIBATANI & GRUND AND THECUNESTHES ALBOCINCTA WATER- 
HOUSE ( FORM 4 ADULTS SIBATANI & GRUND) (LEPIDOPTERA: LY- 

CAENIDAE) 

R. GRUND 

9 Parkers Rd. Torrens Park, Adelaide, S.A., 5062 


Abstract 

The life histories for Theclineslhes Hesperia Hesperia Sibatani and Grund, and 
Theclineslhes albocincla (Waterhouse) (Form 4 adults) are recorded, and observations 
are made on the taxonomy of T. albocincla. 

Introduction 

The Theclineslhes onycha (Hewitson) complex was reviewed by Sibatani & Grund in 
1978. At that time they proposed one new taxon Theclinesthes Hesperia with one sub¬ 
species litloralis. and redefined Theclineslhes albocincla within which taxon they rec¬ 
ognised four adult forms based on geographical distribution. Form I was represented 
solely by the single lectotype male from Peak Downs in Queensland; Form 2 was from 
the southern half of dry inland and central west coast of Australia in which the adults 
had a very reduced blue area on the upper wing-surface (US): Form 3 was from coastal 
South Australia in which the adults usually had extensive blue areas on the US; and 
Form 4 was from north-western Australia in which the adults had no blue on the US. 
At that time, the early stages were documented only for adult Form 3 (Grund & 
Sibatani 1975), and the foodplant was known for T. Hesperia (Adriana quudripartita 
(Labill.)Gaudich (Euphorbiaccae)), and for T. albocincla adult Form 2 from north-west 
Victoria (.Adriana Hookeri (F.Mucll.)Muell.-Arg.). 

Until very recently, there has been little detailed, follow-up work done on the genus 
Theclinesthes. Common & Waterhouse 1981, reported adult Form 4 from Alice 
Springs. Douglas and Braby 1992, further reported on adult Form 2 from north-west 
Victoria noting that the summer form adults usually had no blue on (he US and also 
gave a semi-detailed recording of its early stages. Various authors marginally extended 
the range of T. albocincla adult Form 4 outside of the Dumpier area, while Williams et 
al 1996, reported adult Form 4 from Warburton in the arid cast-central region of West¬ 
ern Australia. 

The author in 1996, using the preservation of eggs on dried foodplant in Australian 
herbaria, showed a much wider distribution (actual and inferred) for both T. Hesperia 
and T. albocincla with the likely-hood that all species of Adriana were being utilized as 
foodplants. 

Remarkably, in all that lime since 1978, the early stages of T. Hesperia and 
T. albocincla (adult Form 4) have never been documented. The author in conjunction 
with Terry Reardon at the South Australian Museum, recently embarked on an al- 
lozyme study of the Theclineslhes complex. During the preparation work for this pro¬ 
ject, it has been possible to acquire the early stages for these two butterflies. The 
preparation work included a recent trip to Western Australia (Grund 1998), where a 
new locality for T. albocincla (adult Form 4) was confirmed at Broome, and a new 
locality for T.hesperia Hesperia was found at Juriett (200 km north of Perth). 
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Lire Histories 

Tlieclinesthes liesperia Hesperia Sibatani ami Grund 
locality: Jurien (Western Australia). 

Foodplant: Adriana quadripartita (Labill.)Gaudich (Eupliorbiaceae). 

Egg: Bluish-white, laid singly, usually on the male flower heads. Similar to typical 
T. albocincta as illustrated in Grund 1996, but with less prominent ornamentation like 
Fig. 6 in Grund 1966. The very reduced ornamentation as illustrated for T. liesperia 
littnralis Sibatani and Grund (Fig. 7 in Grund 1966), was not evident. 

Larva: (First instar); Initially pale yellow coloured, but later with purple markings. 
I-ong lateral and dorsal hairs. Head smooth, shining, greenish-yellow or dark brown. 
(Final instar-Figs 1-3); similar shape to T. albocincta, but with the final instar usually 
slightly larger. Peripheral and dorsal hairs are absent. Head smooth, shining, 
brownish-yellow or occasionally dark brown. Secondary setae are stellate type similar 
in shape to typical T. albocincta (Grund & Sibatani 1975), but differ in being only 
about half their size, the stellate portion usually has more than 8 spines, and the recum¬ 
bent spiny shaft is very fine. Marked colour polymorphism is present, with three colour 
types seen, which have a similar pattern to T. albocincta but differ in that the colours 
are considerably more intense. 

Colour Type I (based on Grund & Sibatani 1975); similar pattern, but dorsal purple 
line of variable intensity, from very prominent to weak. The dorsal area of thoracic 
segments (TS) 2-3 and abdominal segment (AS) I is sometimes black. Transverse 
black dorsal bars on the posterior edges of TSI and AS6. Dorsolateral lines very weak. 
The normal apple-green ground colour is sometimes replaced with a dark olive colour, 
when there is also developed a thin black transverse bar on the anterior edge of TS2. 
Colour 'Type I was the most common type seen. 

Colour Type 2; the general colour is dark purplish-brown to pale red-brown, with a 
prominent paler dorsolateral area (enclosed within the black, obliquely hachured dorso¬ 
lateral lines, and transverse black bars on TSI and AS6). The pale dorsolateral area can 
be either dark pink or olive-green. A very prominent dark purple dorsal line, edged 
yellow. Broad black transverse dorsal band at the anterior edge of AS I. and also at the 
posterior edges of TS I and AS6 (sometimes overlapping onto AS7). which extend to 
the dorsolateral lines. The latter extend the full length of the larva. A thin pale yellow 
lateral line. There is also a dark purplish black triangular area posterior of the black 
band on AS6, and tapering posteriorly. 

Colour Type 3; a single dark pink larva was seen, having pale purple dorsal and dorso¬ 
lateral lines. 

Colour Type 4; was not seen, although weakly marked Type 1 forms approach Colour 
Type 4. except that the dorsal line is purple. 

Larvae feed openly on the foodplant. Attendant ants include a small black Iridomynnex 
sp, a small black Components ewe Forel, and small orange and black Crematogaster 
sp. probably perthensis. Larvae secured from Jurien transferred readily to A. klotzschii 
in Adelaide. 

Pupa, (Figs 10. 11): Similar to T. albocincta as illustrated in Grund & Sibatani 1975, 
but differed by being slightly larger and generally darker brown in colour, with the 
anterior and wing parts of the pupa being black. 

Life Cycle: Eggs collected on 16 October (1997) developed to adults over the period 
12-20 November (1997). The pupal period for adults reared in Adelaide, was 15-16 
days. 
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Theclinesthes albocincla (Waterhouse) (Adult Form 4 Sibatani & Grund) 
localities: Cable Head) (Broome), Coral Bay (Western Australia); Alice Springs. 
Foodplant: Adriana tomeruosa Gaudich (Eupltorbiaceac), (Cable Beach and Coral 
Bay); Adriana hookeri, (Alice Springs). Larvae secured front the above localities trans¬ 
ferred readily to A. klolzscliii (F.Muell.)Muell.-Arg. in Adelaide. Interestingly, larvae 
were happy to cat the leaves of the foodplant. in contrast to the larvae of adult Form 3 
which have a definite preference for the male flowers. 

Egg: Bluish-white, laid singly, usually on the male Bower heads when available. As 
described and illustrated in Grund 1996. 

Larva: (First instar); Initially pale yellow coloured, but later with pink markings, and a 
white dorsal line. Long, white lateral and dorsal hairs (slightly shorter laterally), and 
additional short hairs irregularly placed over the body, all with a stellate base which can 
be either white or dark purple coloured. Dorsal hairs recurved. Hairs singly paired 
dorsally and laterally on each segment (except for anterior and posterior edges), and 
except for TS 2 which has two dorsal pairs. Prothoracic and anal plates large. Head 
smooth, shining, greenish-yellow or dark brown. 

(Final instar. Figs 4-6); similar in shape to the larvae of Type 3 adults, as documented 
by Grund & Sibatani 1975. Usually with long anterior and posterior hairs, and short 
lateral hairs. Head smooth, shining, usually brownish-yellow, sometimes dark brown. 
Secondary setae present, similar to those found on the larvae of Type 3 adults, but usu¬ 
ally smaller. Marked colour polymorphism is present, with four colour types, similar to 
those described for the larvae of Type 3 adults (Grund & Sibatani 1975) and re- 
illustrated herein (Figs 7, 8) (and also on the internet http://www.udelaidc.nct.au/--reid), 
although not exactly with the same pattern. 

Colour Type I (based on Grund & Sibatani 1975); similar pattern, but with the mark¬ 
ings less intense. The dorsal purple line is not as prominent, and it often disappears on 
AS 2-5 leaving a pale yellow dorsal area. On TS 2-3 and AS I the dorsal purple colour 
is replaced by purplish-black. The short, transverse, black dorsal bar on the anterior 
half of AS I is very weak. A black mark is present at the posterior edge of AS6. There 
are some darkly marked specimens in which the overall colour is dark green, and the 
darker green dorsolateral lines are more obvious. 

Colour Type 2; similar pattern but markings more indistinct, and where the dark purple 
dorsal line diminishes on AS 2-5 it leaves a pale yellow dorsal area. 

ColourType 3; similar pattern but dorsal purple line indistinct. 

Colour Type 4; similar pattern, but dark green dorsal line indistinct. 

Larvae feed openly on the foodplant. Attendant ants at Cable Beach consisted of small 
black Iridomyrmex sp and Dolichodcrus sp. and a tiny orange and black Monomorium 
sp. At Coral Bay turd Alice Springs they were small black Iridomyrmex sp. 

Pupa, (Fig. 9): Similar to the pupae of Type 3 adults as illustrated in Grund & Sibatani 
1975. Life Cycle: Cable Beach and Coral Bay; eggs collected respectively on the 7 
and 12 October (1997). developed to adults over the respective periods 7-13 November 
and 13-16 November (1997). Alice Springs; eggs collected on 21 January (1998) and 
22 June (1998), respectively developed to adults over the periods 28 February to 9 
March (1998). and 1 to 15 August (1998). The pupal period for the adults (all reared 
in Adelaide), was 11-15 days for Cable Beach and Coral Bay. and 10-11 days for Alice 
Springs (summer brood) with one small specimen that pupated on arrival taking only 7 
days, and 30-42 days for the winter brood. 

Discussion: 

The author has now seen and reared a considerable number of T. albocincta Form 4 
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adults from the above localities, both summer and winter types. None of the adults 
displayed any blue colouration on the US, thus differing from the southern 
T. albocincta (Form 3 adults) which always have some blue on the US. 

The author has also recently seen all stages of the T. albocincta Form 2 adults from 
north-west Victoria. The early stages were similar to the early stages of adult Form 4. 
Adults reared by the author emerged in early December and were of two forms, either 
with very reduced blue areas on the US or were devoid of blue on the US. The latter 
were similar to Form 4 adults on the US. 


Interestingly, the reared adult male T.h. Hesperia from Jurien occurred in two forms. 
Either with extensive US purple areas possessing battledore androconia, or with re¬ 
duced US blue areas without battledore androconia similar to T.H. littoralis. The early 
stages were unlike any T. albocincta. The Form 2 male collected by D'Apice from 
Dongara on Adriana quadripartita (Sibatani and Grund 1978), is now likely to repre¬ 
sent the latter form of T.H. Hesperia above. 

It is hoped the current allo/yme study will resolve some of the enigmas within the com¬ 
plex. 
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Figs 1-11. (1-3) Larvae T.li. Hesperia (Jurien); (4-6) T. albocincta (adult Form 4); (7-8) larvae 
T. albocincta (adull Form 3); (9) pupa T. albocincta (adult Form 4); (10-11) pupae /'.//. Hesperia 
(Jurien). 
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The 2000 Presidential Address for The Entomological Society of Victoria 


Them: Insects ill Science Fiction 
Allan Kellehear, Ph.D. 


Tonight i shall Ik - presenting a commentary on the use of insects in science fiction from 
both film and literary sources such as magazines, novels and art-work. A review of the 
portrayal of insects in sci-fi tells us about how people view insects but it also tells us 
about the way that powerful influences in popular culture influence the way that people 
see the world around them, in this case, the insect world. I think it is interesting to note, 
particularly from an entomological point of view, how the negative idea of the insect is 
celebrated in sci-fi and how, as in modem art, this is used as a metaphor for wider fears 
and anxiety. These are indirect social barriers to a broader interest in insects and consti¬ 
tute an unbalanced artistic and scientific view of these earthly companions of ours. 

Let us begin our review by examining and commenting on a few key examples of the 
portrayal of insects in the modern cinema. I am not attempting a systematic review and 
may leave out some examples that readers or viewers are familiar with from other times 
and places in the film world. My purpose is to discuss typical examples in this visual 
media. 


Film Portrayals 

In the first slide we see a scene from the film THEM. Made in 1954 THEM is regarded 
as one of the best sci-fi films of the I95()'s. Atomic tests in the desert have produced a 
giant colony of ants. The ants go on a killing rampage but are eventually killed by poi¬ 
sonous gas. However, the queen escapes and lays her eggs in a Eos Angeles drain. 
These eggs spawn more ants but these are eventually burnt in the drains before they can 
leave. The semi-documentary style of the film adds to the overall impact of horror. This 
film has been credited with spawning |no pun intended| most of the subsequent sci-fi 
film genre that employs insects as devices to thrill and horrify audiences. We may only 
speculate how this genre of film has impacted on membership levels in societies such 
as our own! 

Next we see a scene from the 1955 film TARANTULA. Not a complicated plot, once 
again, this film portrays a spider going on a rampage. A scientist injects a spider with 
'special ingredients’ hut unfortunately for all of us the spider escapes into the desert 
|again| and inexplicably becomes gigantic. It first attacks cattle but as it grows to the 
size of a small skyscraper it also attacks humans and motor cars. Air force planes na¬ 
palm and destroy it. The destruction of cars - symbols of advanced technology - be¬ 
comes a developing theme in later sci-fi. 

The next slide shows a scene from ATTACK OF THE CRAB MONSTERS 11956|. A 
rescue party comes to a desert island to pick up scientists but finds instead no scientists 
and a sinking island due to giant crabs burrowing underneath. When the crabs come out 
of the sea they take over the minds of those they kill and then use their voices to lure 
their remaining mates to them. It's action all the way in this film. The crabs, by the 
way. arc 25 foot wide. How they mutated to that size is not explained. This film, you 
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will notice, is the 3 rd film which raises anxieties about what scientists are doing in their 
day jobs. 

This slide shows a scene from the 1956 film BEGINNING OF THE END. Here, locusts 
who have snacked on radioactive com grow to over 10 feet tall [why Americans grow 
radioactive com is a mystery to all of us|. In this slate they take on the National Guard. 
Variety Magazine described this film as “Grasshoppers am mad”. 

This slide shows a scene front THE DEADLY MANTIS, a 1957 film about a gigantic 
mantis which devastates the Arctic. The army mishandle the situation and it then subse¬ 
quently makes its way to Washington DC |where elsc?| where it is finally gassed. It is 
also interesting here to note how all our insects are (I) gigantic; (2) have a penchant for 
desolate places; and (3) have an appetite for human flesh, technology and cities. 

The next slide is a scene from the most famous and deservedly memorable THE IN¬ 
CREDIBLE SHRINKING MAN also made in 1957. In this film a man who is fishing 
in his boat passes through an inexplicable mist. When he returns home he gradually 
finds himself 'shrinking'. The process is gradual and he eventually loses his job and 
marriage. Life becomes more and more perilous as his size shrinks and even insects 
become hazards for him in ways previously inconceivable. He does battle with flies and 
dust and even caterpillars. In this shot we sec the shrinking man defending himself 
against a spider intent on viewing him as the evening’s dinner. 

Here we see a scene from the famous and recently remade film RETURN OE THE 
FLY. This 1959 follow up from the 1958 film THE FLY describes the adventures of a 
scientist and inventor whose experiment goes tragically wrong due to the accidental 
incorporation of a fly in his matter-transfer machine. He slowly becomes a giant fly 
who is a menace to all. The idea was so successful it was followed by the 1965 sequel 
THE CURSE OF THE FLY and other remakes in the 1980's. 

1964 saw the arrival of the fascinating film FIRST MEN IN THE MOON. A scientist at 
the turn of the 20 lh century discovers an anti-gravity paint (hat he employs on his Moon 
ship. He and two companions fly to the Mtxtn and encounter a race of intellectual in- 
scct-like creatures. He stays behind while his companions return to Earth but the cold, 
which lie never seems to be able to shake, later wipes out all of the insect-like inhabi¬ 
tants. This strangely ecological film turns the tables on the usual insects-are-a-menace 
style plot. It is man who is the menace here, however accidental. 

1967 sees the arrival of the US titled 5 MILLION MILES TO EARTH also known as 
QUARTERMASS AND THE PIT (UK title). Excavation in the l-ondon underground 
reveals a Martian space ship with a few of the insect bodies of their pilots. This 
unleashes an inexplicable mental power of the Martians which in turn creates mayhem 
in that city. It seems these creatures were looking for slaves and accelerated human 
evolution millions of years ago so (hat they could harvest us all much later. (I don't 
invent the plots. I only describe them). Here we see a scene showing one of the little 
aliens. 


I his colour shot shows a scene from the 1970 film THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN. A 
strain of virus is accidentally brought to Earth when a satellite crashes in the desert in 
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New Mexico |love those deserts!). Here we see a part of the human destruction when 
the virus gets into them is a fly-like transformation of the head. Cheap props but good 
film. 

We return to another black and white shot here of a scene from the 1977 film EMPIRE 
OF THE ANTS. Described by Phil Hardy’s sourcebook on sci-fi films as a ‘charmless 
and silly' film, the plot revolves around the idea of insects coming into contact with 
radioactive waste and then mutating into giants who kill. 

This slide shows a scene from the 1978 film THE SWARM, a film described (and I 
quote directly| ‘the attempts by etymologist Caine to put paid to a swarm of African 
Killer Bees’ (Hardy 1984: 345). If only they had used an entomologist instead! This is a 
re-run of the 1976 film THE KILLER BEES. 

Magazine & Book covers tint! illustrations 

In this first example we see a cover for the novel THE FORGOTTEN PLANET. Notice 
the subtitle, ‘Marooned on a world of monsters'. Illustrating this idea of monsters is a 
giant wasp in flight. Unlike the ones we are used to, these wasps seek out humans to 
kill, and since we know they sting, the idea is to imagine what a big sting would be 
like. 


On a more positive note I am glad to report that this slide shows a cover for the novel 
THE FORBIDDEN GARDEN and here, as pail of the ‘forbidden pleasures,’ we see 
two people surrounded by butterflies. It is interesting to note, with this slide and the 
former, how sci-fi writers take the stereotypical images of insects and exaggerate them 
for their own devices. Ordinarily all life is up for grabs when it conies to the imagina¬ 
tion of the writers. All life is commonly subject to transformation, inversions or down¬ 
right distortions but insects are regularly NOT subject to these uses. Instead, their popu¬ 
lar stereotypes are merely employed in conventional ways to frighten or delight. 

In this next slide, of an early cover of the magazine AMAZING STORIES, we see a 
box running down a hill with insect-like tentacles. So here we can see that it is unneces¬ 
sary to employ the whole of an insect body to frighten. Using bits of insects will often 
be quite sufficient to irk and scare. 

This slide continues to demonstrate what we have seen in film, and in book and maga¬ 
zine covers so far - the simple exaggeration of size in an insect is enough to produce a 
scene of understandable horror. Here we see two men pursued by giant beetles and their 
attempts to protect themselves by shooting back at these with ray guns. The next three 
slides show early depictions of this continuing honor saga. 

In the next two slides we see colour examples of two of the more famous sci-fi maga¬ 
zine covers - AMAZING STORIES and FANTASY. In the first slide we sec an 
AMAZING S TORIES cover of an armed man coming upon a gigantic beetle. Will his 
gun Ire enough? Will he recover from his shock and surprise quickly and sufficiently 
enough to pull the trigger? These questions notwithstanding, why would he want to 
shoot a vegetarian anyway? In the next slide we see the cover of FANTASY magazine 
portraying a caterpillar destroying a Ixrndon bus but also being sprayed with water 
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from a hose held by firemen - a most common and understandable strategy |!|. What 
you don't understand you should drown.... 


Heroes and Villains 


Sometimes insects are not merely used as props or aliens to frighten people. Sometimes 
they are actual characters with personalities and interesting activities that we must deal 
with in a sci-fi world. Take the following slides as examples. 

In the first example we see SPIDERWOMAN and SPIDERMAN. These are two comic 
book superheroes like Superman, Batman and Robin, or Captain America. These are 
caped crusaders without the capes but they still don costumes after their name-sakes. 
Note how SPIDERMAN and WOMAN wear uniforms with web marks and adopt poses 
that are 'spidery'. 

The next slide is meagre but definite evidence that insects can have a non-frightening 
appearance. Here is a slide showing ATOM ANT. You will note several features of this 
rare appearance of non-menacing imagery among the sci-fi genre. First. ATOM ANT is 
clearly humorous sci-fi literature - not in the league of SPIDERMAN for example. 
Secondly, this appears to be children’s literature. And finally. ATOM ANT doesn't 
look a jot like an ant at all but a little boy with antenna. A most transformed ant if there 
ever was one. 

In a more usual portrayal of insects we return to the villanous antihero BLACK 
TARAN TULA. Not content to simply call this character Tarantula the authors have to 
add that we are dealing with a BLACK one. (What other colours are there?). The char¬ 
acter is fittingly adorned with dracula-like features and a lop hat to finish. 

No review of horror in sci-fi is complete without some connection with the sexual ele¬ 
ment. In the early days of sci-fi film and writing it was common to associate aliens with 
threatening or even stealing our women. And so in this next slide we see. consistent 
with this theme an ant attempting to steal one of our Itypically scantily-clad| women. 
We can only surmise that taking the woman rather than the man seen in the background 
can only be a choice motivated by the fact that the man has more clothes on. The less 
clothed version might mean less food preparation for ants on the run. 

Finally we have a picture of a cover for THRILLING WONDER S TORIES which 
shows how civic-minded some insects can really be. A man is shown riding a giant ant 
in his close combat with other humanoid combatants. The ant is shown here much like 
an elephant or horse, part of the transport, but also part of the intimidating hardware of 
warfare. 


Artwork 

In our final series of slides we see some fine prize-winning examples of modern sci-fi 
artwork to be admired for its own sake. Here the intent is not necessarily to shock or 
frighten but to employ insects as part of the desire to show bizarre, futuristic beauty. 
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In our first slide we sec a spaceship which employs the bodily architecture of a tick. 
Note the unusually large size; the legs which appear as the spaceship's landing gear or 
walking mechanism; the tentacles and/or antenna but also the pilot windows which 
appear as the ‘eyes' of the ship. 

In the second slide we sec two fantastic humanoid beings - a man and a woman - who 
appear to met in space. Both are adorned with large butterfly or moth wings. The 
woman even has antenna. Both man and woman are armed and appear to meet in com¬ 
bat with each other. Nevertheless, both arc fantastically and beautifully drawn, with 
their insect features nicely integrated into their human forms. 

The third slide shows an openly symbolic picture of a human-like creature seated in a 
tiled room. It's a head and shoulders shot of someone who looks like he is having a bad 
day at the dentist. All sorts of damps and attachments are around his head and to add to 
the mystery, and I suspect creepiness of the portrayal, a large fly is seen crawling on the 
man's head. Capsules of drugs float in the air behind the man. It is a confusing but 
menacing scene. 

We have two pictures in the next slide but I want to draw your attention to the one of 
the right by David Schleinkofer, Here we sec what may be the wreck of a spaceship in 
the background and it's dead or dreaming pilot laying on his back in the foreground. I 
suspect the pilot is dead if his unseeing eyes are anything to go by but his body is sur¬ 
rounded by strange leaf-like butterflies who seem to be part of the field that the pilot is 
laying in. They land on his body and hands. The scene is one of peace but also irony. 
The heavy ship lays ruined in the background after flying vast distances but the butter¬ 
flies go on oblivious to these distances and technology content to explore the body of 
the pilot now occupying their fly zone. 

Returning to aggressive insects once more, the next slide shows two beetle-like crea¬ 
tures hurling rocks at a fleeing spaceman. Entomologists with a New South Wales in¬ 
terest will note the resemblance of these beetles to the Botany Bay Diamond Beetle 
otherwise known as the blue weevil Chrysolophus speclabilis Eabr. from the family of 
Curculiondae. Others may disagree and feel that these creatures resemble some exotic 
longicom or jewel beetle. Who knows? Either way, these guys belong to a rock¬ 
throwing species to avoid. 

The next slide shows us insect-like aliens firing their weapons against an unseen en¬ 
emy. Their antenna look awfully like those of ants and the background buildings look 
awfully like those found in Massaehusselts or New York. However, Steve Hickman’s 
portrayal may be an artistic impression of a scene from H. G. Well's THE WAR OF 
THE WORLDS. 

The final slide shows four beautiful pictures of insect-like creatures. Jan Sawka paints 
us a green mechanical grasshopper-like creature except the ‘grass' it appears to be eat¬ 
ing may in fact be trees. The creature looks large. Jan Sawka's next picture on the right 
shows an exotic moth-like creature but as we look closely we sec that it is a spaceship. 
Note the fins on the rear, a kind of rocket-like fin arrangement. Note also the numbers 
on the fuselage. Perhaps the wings are a solar-powered arrangement for the craft. 
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David Schleinkofer shows us giant alien wasps again, apparently hazardous again be¬ 
cause someone is firing at them front the relative safely of his spacecraft. In the second 
picture we see a more calm scene of an alien drinking from a well with a Maxfield 
Parrish-like scene of columns and iridescent bushes and trees. Clearly, the head of this 
creature is insect-like but I will end with this slide because it. out of all our examples, 
shows these creatures as something like ourselves, with basic needs, a basic beauty, and 
a paradoxical relationship with the world around it. 

Conclusion 


What observations might we make about the portrayal of insects in sci-fi? 

First, an overwhelming image is that of insects as menace. We should not take this too 
personally as entomologists because a key theme in sci-fi has always been one of hor¬ 
ror. This theme has not slopped at insects for its vehicle but has also employed plants, 
rocks, viruses and bacteria, other human beings, intelligent aliens, robots, reptiles, dino¬ 
saurs. mental energy, and children to name only a few examples. The role of much sci- 
fi is to critique and question emerging social and moral developments - the rise of 
modern technologies: the power of scientists or the military: the ethics of experiment, 
space travel or exploration; the folly of human arrogance and confidence in modernity. 
Insects will do because almost anything will do as a vehicle for these misgivings. 

Secondly, insect bodies have been inspirational in the design of science fiction ideas, 
not only about good and evil, but also in matters of beauty and horror, and the construc¬ 
tion and portrayal of the familiar and the strange. Insects have proved plastic, flexible 
or complex design material for the development of fantasy. They have provided techni¬ 
cal and aesthetic building blocks for designs as different as spacecraft, alien bodies, and 
foreign ecologies and environments. Insects have been crucial inspirations for the con¬ 
struction of science and modernist fantasy. 

Finally, insects are rarely used to portray love, compassion or justice. In this way. even 
relatively neutral portrayals of insects present them as cold-blooded as dinosaurs and 
therefore always implicitly a threat. At best, insects can be a beautiful symbolic decora¬ 
tion to sets and scenes but they are always NO T US in their moral and philosophic 
construction. This is a comment also applicable to plants and reptiles in this genre of 
visual representation but it is nevertheless a determinably culture-bound one. It is a 
Western view of nature, one that views non-human life forms as objects of dissection 
and technical use rather than as symbolic and practical connections to human nature 
and life itself. 

In this last way, insects in past science-fiction portrayals demonstrate on old and reced¬ 
ing view of science as a dispassionate, manipulator of the world rather than one that 
sees that science as part of the ecology and conservation of all life. We arc yet to sec a 
science-fiction that understands the strange as part of the human imagination and its 
soul rather than merely the shock of the new or the shallowness of initial appearances. 
Perhaps this view is yet to come because science itself may not yet be ready for these 
kinds of philosophies and ways of seeing. Who knows? Perhaps we must keep watch¬ 
ing our screens and our sciences, and wait and see. 
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IMPORTANT INFORMATION 

• A list of members names, addresses and interests is published in Victorian 
Entomologist every even year. We will be one issue late this year so the 
February 2001 issue of Victorian Entomologist will include the current list. 
Should any members not wish their names, addresses or interests to be pub¬ 
lished, or if their address or interests have changed, please let the editor 
know prior to I February 2001. 

• You should find a subscription renewal with this issue of Victorian Ento¬ 
mologist. It would benefit the society to receive subscriptions early in 2001. 

Program for Members night 

• Slides of Insects, What Insect is that? - A. Kellehear 

• Slides of Wattle feeding insects - D. Dobrosak 

• Insect setting demonstration 

• Exhibits by members - various 

Remember - please bring a plate to share, tea and coffee will be pro¬ 
vided. 


Christmas Greetings to all 
Members & Readers and a 
Prosperous New Year! 
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